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Editor’s Note—Mr. Eggerss’ talk 
before the Wisconsin Canners Meet- 
ing, indexed for page 9 of this issue, 
so sums up the business outlook 
generally, and the canning industry 
in particular, that we have accorded 
it Editorial position. 


In speaking upon the General Business 
Outlook, I wish to inject the reservation 
that you accept these observations as 
those of a businessman who has certain 
opinions concerning the events that are 
transpiring, or that are shaping up 
in our business world, but who has 
never made a practice of professional 
forecasting. 

If one were to use terminology loosely 
in appraising the Business Outlook, one 
might say that for 1951 the outlook is 
reasonably “good”. In terms of business 
volume and overall industrial activity, 
this country is today enjoying fantastic 
levels of production. With the Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction running well over 200, or about 
twice the level of the pre-war production 
rate, we are witnessing a level of output 
above anything we have seen in a post- 
war boom. As expressed in Hollywood 
style, our ability to produce is terrific 
and colossal. Some idea of this great 
unmeasured strength and potential of 
our country can be gathered in the com- 
parison of present acivity with 1948, at 
which time the Federal Reserve Board 
Index was running around 190. We then 
were witnessing what was called “full 
employment”, and there was doubt that 
we could produce at levels any higher 
than this for some time to come, but here 
We are in 1950 well above those levels 
and there apparently is plenty of expan- 
sion potential left. 


FILLING AN INSATIABLE 
DEMAND 


In the face of this fact, we must stop 
to ask the question, “Are we business- 
men doing a good enough job of empha- 
siving this fact?” We have an impres- 
Sive story to tell our people and the 
world at large about the ability of the 
American free enterprise system to 
expand and improve upon itself, appar- 
ently, without limits. Following World 
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The General Business Outlook — 


War II, when the rest of the world has 
been struggling to attain pre-war levels 
of production, this country is not only 
providing billions and billions of dollars 
in aid and assistance abroad, but is 
undertaking to fill a seemingly insatiable 
demand on the part of the American con- 
suming public for goods and services 
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denied it during the war. During this 
period, another development has been 
occuring which we are more or less tak- 
ing in stride, and which the public is 
just now beginning to appreciate. I 
refer to the tremendous additions to our 
industrial plants calling for large scale 
capital expenditures for new and 
improved equipment, resulting in greater 
capacity and more efficient production 
than the most optimistic estimates upon 
which industry justified these expendi- 
tures. This initiative for improving our 
productive ,capacity can be attributed 
almost entirely to the American Busi- 
nessman, who, with little outside aid and 
assistance, with considerable 
degree of political discouragement, has 
continued to forge ahead with continued 
great faith in the future of our country. 


The result is not only measurable in 
a continuing growth of our country’s 
productivity alone, but more important 
is making itself felt in the continuing 
growth in our standard of living. The 
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ability of our economy to absorb in these 
past few years successive rounds of wage 
increases without equal substantial price 
increases is almost entirely attributable 
to the increased productivity of labor 
made possible by these new plants, 
machinery and tools with which they are 
able to do a better and faster job at a 
higher rate of production. 


EMPLOYMENT SOARS 


“Sixty million employed” including . 
armed service personnel was the ex- 
pressed hope as the long range goal after 
the war. With this forecast, it was 
implied that it would require that we 
submit to the vagaries of the Liberal 
Party platform in order to achieve this 
goal. Yet, in the middle of this year 
without government’s aid we are close to 
64 million employed. Late summer nor- 
mally is a period of high employment 
when the great crops of our country are 
being harvested and the large packs of 
food are being processed, but the point 
in question, and one which is even more 
pronounced today, is that we have been 
able to keep about as many people 
employed as wish to work. This has 
been a Utopia in economists’ minds since 
the early days of Adam Smith, and 
which strongly supports our economic 
system under which we are not doing 
so badly on this score. Certain it is that 
we can now look back with wonder, at 
the lack of faith that gripped our poli- 
tical leaders in the thirties and their 
inability to see our country’s growth 
potential because of their disbelief in 
the ability of free enterprise to keep our 
labor forces busy. 


OUTLOOK “GOOD” 


As for the outlook for next year, it 
would appear in my crystal ball that the 
prospects for continuation of the boom 
we are witnessing are “good”, to again 
use that expression “good” loosely. The 
character of our present boom is likely 
to change considerably, however. The 
extent of the change is largely a matter 
of how serious the international situa- 
tion appears as we go along. War- 
induced and defense engendered spend- 
ing will most certainly be progressively 
more evident in the structure of our 
economy until such time as our country 
has achieved a military position to meet 
the challenge of the communist world 
which will, as Teddy Roosevelt might 
have said, “Back up our soft words with 
a big stick.” ; 
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Civilian goods will definitely represent 
proportionately less of our total national 
productive output than in the past and, 
certainly, substantially less than they 
have in the past few months. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTION vs 
REARMAMENT 


In some quarters there is talk about 
a temporary “lull” in the transitional 
period between the civilian goods boom 
and the defense goods boom. By the 
early part of November, scare buying 
on the part of consumers had largely 
subsided, and taxes and spending con- 
trols had begun to make their impact on 
civilian buying power. However, the full 
weight of the government rearmament 
program has not yet been felt, so that 
for a short period at least a possible 
“lull” may develop. The extent of this 
so-caled “lull”, if it comes, is, I am sure, 
a debatable question. While most prog- 
nosticators of this “lull” seem to feel 
that it will not last very long, or be 
very serious to the economy as a whole, 
it remains a fact that certain Industries 
are sure to feel it. We can’t suddenly 
take away widespread government sub- 
sidies on housing in the form of easy 
mortgages, or tighten up on installment 
buying, or witness a rapid disappear- 
ance of excessive scare buying and 
hoarding without it temporarily affect- 
ing our economy. Consumers’ were 
increasing their debt at close to an 8 
Billion dollar annual rate during these 
last few months. This is far and away 
an all time record in mortgaging our 
peoples’ future! A lot of this came about 
through the support of forward buying 
of all kinds of goods, the future sales 
of which must be adjusted downward 
proportionately. The civilian boom could 
not possibly have continued at its recent 
rate, and indeed without a program of 
rearmament ahead of us, a_ sobering 
adjustment in the form of at least a tem- 
porary downswing in activity would 
have been inevitable following such a 
spree. 


HIGH LEVEL OF ECONOMY 
ASSURED 


It is important to note that the con- 
sensus seems to visualize a temporary 
lull, and not a set-back, on the average— 
although, it is natural that for some it 
will be much more unsettling than for 
others, inasmuch as these average move- 
ments contain a range of situations. We 
have as an outstanding example, the 
slowing up of new residential construc- 
tion, and retail sales as contrasted with 
the speeding up of aircraft production. 
In spite of situations such as these, when 
the results for next year as a whole are 
added up, a reasonably high level econ- 
omy seems assured unless in turn we 
should witness a sharp reversal in our 
program to rearm—a contingency which 
does not now seem at all probable. 


At any rate, from the viewpoint of 
your own problems, such prognostica- 
tions as are being made today will have 
been either confirmed or disproved before 
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the seeds for your next year’s packs 
must be put into the ground. 


As I have stated before in my remarks, 
a loose characterization of the period 
ahead of us is that business will be 
“good”. You hear this expression often, 
but in my estimation, “good” is far from 
the proper term. Let us say rather that 
business will be at a high level of activ- 
ity. Let’s leave out the word “good”, 
for none of us are willing to see any- 
thing “good” in preparations for defense. 


I underscore this fact because I think 
it is quite important that we as business- 
men must continually remind ourselves 
that the boom of which we are speaking 
is being underwritten by a fantastic 
armament race —the production of in- 
credible stores of war material and the 
support of millions of men in uniform, 
none of which improve our standard of 
living in the direct sense of the term in 
which we have come to use it in the 
peace time years gone by. This effort 
is strictly defensive and must be so 
labeled. Necessary as it may be in this 
imperfect world of ours, we certainly 
cannot see anything “good” in the fact 
that so many of our young men must be 
pulled out of the productive labor force 
and that so much of the country’s 
natural resources must go into guns and 
tanks and planes and ammunition, and 
that the rest of us must work harder 
with a reward of a reduction in our 
standard of living to support them. 


KEEP FREE ENTERPRISE INTACT 


I emphasize this fact not because there 
is any doubt in my mind that it is a 
necessity that we rearm. I emphasize it 
only because I feel that it is most impor- 
tant that we continually remind our- 
serves to keep the fundamental objec- 
tives of free enterprise clearly in mind, 
and not permit this vast effort of ours to 
submerge the ideals which it is so neces- 
sary to preserve. It is our duty to see 
that we keep the ideals of a free enter- 
prise system intact throughout all the 
impending controls, and pressures that 
will necessarily generate from the 
defense effort. 


Every one of us should contribute as 
much as he possibly can to these efforts, 
not only directly through the activity of 
his own business, but also by taking an 
active part on the rearmament team, 
contributing the soundest kind of think- 
ing possible and making available the 
know-how and initiative that business 
leaders have demonstrated in such mat- 
ters in the past under our free enter- 
prise system. It behooves us to be 
aggressively interested in our govern- 
ment and in the administrative agencies 
who will control this far-flung program. 
Only by actually seeking to assist our 
government in this drive for defense, 
and only by assuring government that 
business leadership is willing to assume 
its share of responsibility, can we be 
assured that the program will stay in 
the right channels, and not be detoured 
down the road to bureaucracy and social- 
ism and those things against which we 
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are dedicating our efforts in this arma- 
ment effort of ours. 


FIGHT INFLATIONARY 
PRESSURES 


In our own businesses let us try to 
exercise sober judgment in the fight 
against the inflationary pressures which 
inevitably are generated when the econ- 
omy is pushed to its limits. Let us con- 
vince those who are working with us 
that wage raises without comparative 
increases in productivity cannot accom- 
plish anything but another turn on the 
now too familiar wage-price merry-go- 
round which will lead us nowhere. Let 
us price our products with the emphasis 
on actual costs, not on anticipated rises. 
Let us try to discourage speculative 
hoarding, excess inventory building and 
scare buying. Let us by sober example 
show how well the economy of our coun- 
try is able to withstand any test to 
which it may be put! 

I hope I am not sounding overly nega- 
tive today. I don’t really intend to, and 
I am sure that those of you who are 
familiar with the background of the 
Continental Can Company will realize 
that we do have a great deal of faith in 
the future. To underscore the point, we 
need only refer you to our own great 
expansion program since the war years 
to indicate to you the faith we have in 
this country of ours and its ability to 
meet any foreseeable crises. Our Mil- 
waukee plant is only one example of this 
faith in our country, and specifically 
in your part of the country—in Wiscon- 
sin—in you as businessmen, and in 
you as our customers who will forge 
ahead and continue to grow and prosper 
and enlarge upon the general store of 
wealth which you have already built up 
in this great state of yours under a sys- 
tem of free enterprise and individual 
initiative. Our Milwaukee plant was 
built in recognition of the needs of Wis- 
consin industry, and I am pleased to say 
that although we allowed for a generous 
amount of expansion in the plant—we 
are already wondering if we allowed 
enough in view of the rapidly expanding 
needs of our Wisconsin customers. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY 


You have asked me to indicate what 
we believe are the prospects for your 
own particular packs this coming year. 
Obviously, you are better informed than 
I am on the outlook for your own busi- 
ness. But for what benefit it may be to 
you, I might say that in our company the 
people who have the responsibility of 
anticipating your can requirements feel 
that the stock position for your major 
packs—peas, corn, string beans, beets— 
is sound. They feel that even if the busi- 
ness volume is only moderately strong 
next year, and even if the boom that is 
generally being anticipated does not 
develop, your stocks would not be out of 
line. You all shared in your own indus- 
try’s planning, which plans were accen- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Wisconsin Canners Meet 


Study Defense Impact—Labor, Costs and Materials Pose Chief Problems 


Army Procurement Important factor—Meyer Succeeds Ferguson 


Wisconsin Canners put their heads 
together this week at their Annual Fall 
Convention in Milwaukee in an honest 
effort to anticipate the problems of 
another packing season. President S. K. 
(Fergy) Ferguson stated the question 
very plainly and simply in his opening 
remarks by reminding his large audi- 
ence that costs would be up, labor hard 
to get, and materials on the short side. 


Though digressing from that theme 
for the moment, the message of N.C.A. 
President Henry Taylor, was both timely 
and inspiring. Coming from a Virginia 
Democrat, his scathing denunciation of 
New Deal policy struck home with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Mr. Taylor accused 
the Administration and organized labor 
of depriving the people of the freedom of 
choice and of undermining the National 
currency. He accused government of 
insincerity with respect to the so-called 
program of “paying as we go” inasmuch 
as it has deferred wage and price and 
other controls until after the election. 
He urged business to insist on the “pay 
as you go” program and pleaded with his 
audience not to do the things we accuse 
the Administration of doing, nor fail to 
condemn those practices. 


Getting back on the theme, Continen- 
tal Can Company’s President, Hans A. 
Eggerss, pointed to the tremendous vol- 
ume of business activity, called the out- 
look for business in 1951 a qualified 
“good”’—“if you would call business vol- 
ume based on a war economy good”. He 
expressed Continental’s conviction that 
the important vegetables processed in the 
State of Wisconsin would move into con- 
sumption in orderly fashion and pointed 
to the company’s new Wisconsin plant 
as just one indication of Continental’s 
faith in the future. (See page 5) 


FARM LABOR 


My. Don Larin, Chief of Farm Place- 
ment Service, U. S. Employment Service, 
star‘ed the discussion of the practical 
problems and troubles facing the indus- 
try. Mr. Larin made it quite clear that 
the : ervice, like the canner, is apprehen- 
sive of what might be the farm help 
situ: tion come the next harvesting séa- 
son. Nor was this opinion softened by 
hims:lf, Selective Service representatives 
or Siate Employment Service personnel 
at a round table conference that ran 
fron 8 to 11 o’clock in the evening. 
Naturally, of course, there is uncer- 
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tainty, depending on Far Eastern devel- 
opments which could lead to total mobil- 
ization, but even at best the picture is 
quite bleak. The only available supply 
of young men over 22% years left, 
according to the State Director of Selec- 
tive Service, are on farms, and these 
men who have already been deferred 
once (last war) will not be deferred 
again, nor will younger men, unless 
their induction actually means farm 
abandonment. 


The thinking is that some 400,000 to 
500,000 farm workers will have to be 
imported, compared to some 125,000 last 
year. 


COSTS 


Costs are and always have been, a dis- 
tasteful subject to the average canner. 
No one possibly knows that better than 
Colonel George Rountree of the Chicago 
accounting firm bearing his name. This 
time the Colonel had a new approach. 
We’re not trying to make accountants 
out of you, he said in effect. What we 
are trying to do is to persuade cannery 
management to make more use of the 
accounting department. A properly de- 
signed accounting system, operated by a 
competent accountant, he said can supply 
facts that will enable management to do 
a far more intelligent job. In other 
words, the manager cannot be expected 
to spend long hours adding long columns 
of figures any more than he can be 
expected to fill a spot in the production 
line. But he should be able to analyze 
the figures presented by the accountant 
just as he is able to grade a can of the 
finished product. (See page 12) 


Viewed in that light, accounting is not 
so cold nor tedious. Indeed, such an 
analysis at regular intervals lends rhyme 
and reason to the action of management, 
and since it forms the basis for the deci- 
sions of management, it should be one 
of its most interesting functions. In 
periods of rising costs such as we face 
today, it’s suicide not to force, if neces- 
sary, an interest in accounting. 


One of the prime purposes of Mr. 
Rountree’s talk was to define the ratio 
between the cost of canning 2’s and 
303’s. It may have surprised some to 
hear from this expert that though the 
303 holds a volume of but approximately 
82 percent, the cost of packing is closer 
to 87.5 percent. 
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There was no formal discussion of the 
increased costs facing the canner except 
that Secretary Verhulst told the audi- 
ence at the business session that Cash 
Crops Cooperative, the farm labor 
organization, has served notice on the 
Association that they will demand higher 
prices for growers this coming season. 


Then too, it’s well known that boxes, 
cans, in fact the whole list of supplies, 
materials and equipment will come 
higher. Labor, too, being scarce, will 
come only at a higher rate. 


MATERIALS 


Materials is another subject that was 
not discussed formally. But judging from 
the lobby talk, many equipment manu- 
facturers have already reached the slow- 
down stage for lack of steel, and orders 
are being accepted on an “if available” 
basis. The present outlook in Washing- 
ton, with confusion reigning supreme, 
isn’t too encouraging. It is reported that 
tin itself isn’t yet in critical supply 
(though the political situation in Indo 
China is exceedingly critical) and that 
the first impact on tin cans will be felt 
through the plate supply. 


ARMY PROCUREMENT 


Representatives of the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot were in attendance to 
explain how the canners’ largest cus- 
tomer would operate. It was emphasized 
that the formal bid method would be fol- 
lowed until and unless it was found 
impossible to obtain requirements in that 
manner. In that case negotiation would 
be used as a last resort. It was also 
pointed out that the civilian buyers 
would be available to assist in the prep- 
aration of formal bids. 


THE ELECTION 


A. N. Meyer, Fredonia Canned Foods, 
Inc., Fredonia, was elected President of 
the Association to succeed S. K. Fer- 
guson, Lakeside Packing Company, 
Manitowoc. J. E. O’Brien, Stokely 
Foods, Inc., Columbus, who has served as 
Treasurer of the Association, was elected 
Vice-President; Ray D. Krier, Krier 
Preserving Company, Belgium, was re- 
elected Secretary; and Elmer W. Sterr, 
Loyal Canning Company, Loyal, was 
named Treasurer to succeed Mr. O’Brien. 
Marvin Verhulst continues as the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Secretary. 
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TORQUE-ARM SPEED REDUCER 


A Torque-Arm Reducer for output 
speeds from 115 to 330 rpm is announced 
by Dodge Manufacturing Corporation of 
Mishawaka, Indiana, as an_ innova- 
tion in the field of power transmission 
machinery. 


Claimed to be the first and only shaft- 
mounted reducer designed for this speed 
range, the new single reduction unit is 
being produced in four sizes, which cover 
capacities up to 27 hp. 

Ease and economy of installation of 
the new Torque-Arm Reducer are attrib- 
uted to shaft mounting which eliminates 
special engineering, the cost of a founda- 
tion, flexible couplings, sliding base, and 
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the time consuming operation of lining 
up. 

The compact unit is locked securely to 
the shaft-to-be-driven by means of two 
steel locking collars—one on each side 
of the reducer. It is anchored to the 
floor or any other fixed object by the 
Torque-Arm. 

While this new reducer can be driven 
through any V-belt drive, the designers 
recommend stock TAPER-LOCK Sheaves 
for facility either of installation or 
removal and for maximum efficiency of 
operation. Flat belt drive can also be 
used. 


Any required output speed within the 
recommended range of 115 to 330 rpm 
can be obtained with stock sheaves prop- 
erly related in size. Variations of that 
speed are accomplished simply by chang- 
ing sheave sizes. Accurate adjustment 
of belt tension can be made quickly and 
easily by operating the turnbuckle in the 
Torque-Arm. 

Transferring the unit from one ma- 
chine to another is simplified by the use 
of interchangeable shaft-keyed bushings 
which adapt shaft sleeves to different 
shaft sizes. 

With the addition of this series of 
single reduction Torque-Arm Speed 
Reducers (115 to 330 rpm) to the recent- 
ly announced series of double reduction 
Torque-Arm units (12 to 110 rpm) 
Dodge now offers a complete line of shaft 
mounted speed reducers, 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


A new bulletin, A-602, available from 
the manufacturer, provides full informa- 
tion with easy-to-use tables for selection 
of the new single-reduction series of 
Torque-Arm Speed Reducers. 


NEW DRIP-PROOF VALVE 
STOPS LINE LEAKAGE 


A new drip-proof cock, positively stops 
wasteful product dripping .. . even at 
line pressures over 75 PSI, according to 
the developers. 

The new cocks employ a double seal, 
consisting of two sanitary rubber “O” 
Ring gaskets, recessed into the cock plug 
above and below the flow port. The seal 
takes a substantial portion of the pres- 
sure and is said to greatly reduce fric- 
tion and wear on the metal surfaces. As 
a result the new cocks turn easily and 
smoothly, wear longer, and do not require 
constant tightening to prevent leakage. 

Users of stainless steel cocks know 
how they gall and bind when tightened. 
The new drip-proof cocks are said to 
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eliminate this problem entirely, since the 
plug needs only moderate tightening to 
make a perfect seal. Stainless steel sur- 
faces do not become galled and pitted, 
and regrinding of plugs becomes un- 
necessary. 

The “O” Ring gaskets are hard sani- 
tary rubber that lasts years under ordi- 
nary process conditions, and cost only a 
few cents to replace. The drip-proof 
cocks meet all sanitary requirements. 

The available models are standard 
makes of well-known valve manufactur- 
ers ... incorporating the new Niagara 
drip-proof feature. 

Literature with full details and prices 
are available from Niagara Filter Corp., 
3080 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y, 
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NEW CONVEYOR 


Industrial Engineering Mfg. Co, 
Brimfield, Indiana, manufacturer of in- 
dustrial conveyors and expanded metal 
floor trucks, has added a new conveyor 
model to its present standard line. This 
new model, identified as 100-U, is only 
five feet in length. It is designed for 
a wide range of applications where use 
of a smaller conveyor unit is considered 
more practical. 

Model 100-U is equipped with an 
8-inch neoprene-impregnated belt with 
flights 1% inches in height spaced on 
18-inch centers. (Unit is available with- 
out flights if desired.) Belt speed is 
approximately 125 f.p.m. Take-up mecha- 
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nism provides for ample belt adjust- 
ment. Pulleys are equipped with per- 
manently lubricated and_ sealed ball 
bearings. 

The unit is powered by 1/12 h.p. motor 
mounted inside conveyor channel. Re- 
movable louvered panel provides access 
to motor for maintenance. A _ thermal 
switch is located on side of channel to 
which is attached 15 feet of 14-2 re. 
wire. Side rails, which extend the full 
length of the conveyor, may be readily 
removed when conveyor is used for han- 
dling cartons or bulky materials. 

The model is shipped complete ready 
for operation. Literature is available 
from manufacturer on request. 


KAISER TO BUILD 
TIN PLATE MILL 


The Kaiser Steel Corp., with a plant 
at Fontana, California, has ann unced 
plans for a $24,525,000 plant exp. nsion 
program. This program include: the 
construction of a tin plate mill w'th an 
annual capacity of 200,000 tons. There 
is now but one tin plate mill west of the 
Mississippi river, but seven Western 
States consume 700,000 tons of tin plate 
a year, with California’s huge canning 
industry accounting for a large part of 
this. 
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FRUIT CANNERS count on 

Cerelose to help plumping and 

texture... bring out more natu- 

ral fruit flavor. Cerelose is dex- 

trose...a natural sugar found 

in mature well-ripened fruits. e 


SUGar 


Cerelose and Puritose are registered trade- 
marks of Corn Products Refining Company, New 
York, N.Y, 


Full technical service, no obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N® 
THE CANNING TRADE + November 20, 1950 
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NEW HAMILTON STAINLESS 
STEEL MIX-COOKERS 


The Hamilton Copper and Brass 
Works, Inc., Hamilton, Ohio has an- 
nounced a new Stainless Steel Steam- 
Jacketed Mix-Cooker, precision built to 
A.S.M.E. Specifications, which gives gen- 
erous steam space between the jacket and 
the large heating surface of the kettle 
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bowl and extra large steam connections 
to facilitate quick, uniform steam dis- 
tribution and maximum heating effici- 
ency without loss of original boiler force 
and temperature. For better and faster 
heating, a cock releases air pocketed in 
the upper jacket area, permitting steam 
to occupy the entire jacketed surface. 
Large draw-off saves emptying time. 
Available in capacities ranging from 30 
to 500 gallons. 


PEA BEANS FOR DOMESTIC SALE 


The addition of 750,000 bags (100 
pounds each) of 1949-crop pea beans to 
the quantities and varieties of dry beans 
already made available for domestic sale 
in November has been made by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The domestic sales list announced 
November 1 includes 250,000 bags of 
1948-crop pea beans, f.o.b. Michigan and 
New York areas, and the Spokane area. 

The 1949-crop pea beans now added 
are offered at $7.85 per 100 pounds, bag- 
ged, for U. S. No. 1 beans, basis f.o.b. 
present location. Other grades are at 
prevailing market differences. Prices are 
at points of production; the amount of 
any paid-in freight will be added. 

Information as to specific location of 
beans is obtainable from George D. 
Bradley, Director, PMA Commodity 
Office, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 
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SUGAR RESEARCH DEVELOPS 
LIFE SAVING PRODUCTS 


Two newly-modified products growing 
out of the sugar industry’s research pro- 
gram will be of direct value in the na- 
tional defense program, Dr. Robert C. 
Hockett told members of The American 
Public Health Association last week. 
Speaking in the Symposium on “Sugar 
and Public Health,” Dr. Hockett said, 
“Dextran, a derivative of sugar, promises 
to fill the need for a blood plasma sub- 
stitute that can be produced cheaply in 
the event of atomic bombing, and invert 
sugar is now available as a superior 
nutriment for intravenous feeding.” 

“The cooperation of Sugar Research 
Foundation, with its projects in the 
fields of chemistry, biochemistry, physi- 
ology, nutrition, tooth decay research, 
and by-product utilization, have recently 
been offered to national defense agencies 
which might appropriately avail them- 
selves of its facilities,” Dr. Hackett said. 
Detailed studies of the value of sugar 
combined with dry skimmed milk for 
emergency feeding have been widely cir- 
culated for civilian defense planning. 


PENNSYLVANIA OPENS 
NEW FAST FREIGHT ROUTE 


A direct, fast route (see cut) is now 
open to canners using the large, new- 
type freight cars for their shipments as 
the result of a $9,000,000 project by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad which removed a 
series of restrictive tunnels in eastern 
Ohio on the route between Pittsburgh 
and Columbus. 

Formerly, speedy deliveries in the new 
cars were hindered because that type of 
freight hauler could not pass through 
the low-clearance tunnels between Steu- 
benville and Dennison, Ohio, on the Pan- 
handle route. The railroad has elimi- 
nated the tunnels as a traffic obstacle by 
replacing two with open cuts, by-passing 
another two, and modernizing the fifth. 
Before the streamlining job, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad had to screen out the 
large cars and send them on a northern 
detour, causing delays of as much as two 


ARMY TO X-RAY CANNED 
FOODS FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


A mobile unit for the mass inspection 
of canned foods without removing the 
cans from their packing cases is under 
test by the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
it is announced by the Department of 
the Army. 

Developed by Quartermaster Corps 
technicians, the equipment is housed in 
a semi-trailer and employs a powerful 
X-ray apparatus to detect defects in 
cans or other containers and deteriora- 
tion of their contents. 

Should extensive testing sustain pre- 
liminary findings, additional units will 
be manufactured and supplied to Quar- 
termaster Depots in which large quan- 
tities of canned foods are stored. KEsti- 
mated savings in excess of $30,000 a 
month could be made if the new high- 
speed inspection méthod can be substi- 
tuted for the present manual procedure. 

Using fluoroscopic techniques employ- 
ing X-ray apparatus, it is not necessary 
to remove the cans from their cases or 
cartons and the entire inspection opera- 
tion is carried out on an automatic self- 
contained conveyor system. The method 
not only reveals bulging cans and exter- 
nal can defects, but also indicates the 
presence and degree of deterioration of 
the content, as well as corrosion, other 
defects, and the presence of foreign 
matter inside the can. 


RECORD TUNA PACK DUE 


The Department of the Interior fore- 
casts a record-breaking canned tuna 
pack of 8,500,000 standard cases this 
year if production continues at the cur- 
rent rate. 

Even if production should decline in 
the next two months, the forecast says, 
the year’s pack probably will exceed that 
of last year by a million cases. The 
1949 tuna pack was 7,290,000 cases. 

But, the department pointed out the 
increased tuna pack will only partially 
offset the loss in the production of can- 
ned salmon. This year’s pack of salmon 
was the smallest since 1921, and was 
75,000,000 pounds below that of 1949. 
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CARS AND OVERSIZE OPEN LOADS 


Map showing how the Pennsylvania Railroad’s $9,000,000 tunnel elimination project 
will speed movement of large box cars and open loads of the high and wide variety ” 


service to the South, Southwest and West. 


Tunnel clearance restrictions have caused 


re-routing of 84,000 cars annually in the past. The project was completed in November. 
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NITROGEN FOR THE 
STABILIZATION OF PERISHABLE 
FOODS 


A new booklet, “Investigations on the 
Use of Nitrogen for the Stabilization of 
Perishable Food Products,’ describes 
several experiments on the use of nitro- 
gen in food packing. In the experiments 
nitrogen was successfully used to cut 
down the dissolved and headspace oxy- 
gen in the food containers, and thus slow 
the rate of food deterioration. 

Another booklet, the “Relationship of 
Headspace and Dissolved Oxygen in 
Liquid-Food Containers, ” explains that 
both headspace and dissolved oxygen 
should be considered when determining 
the deteriorating effect of oxygen on 
liquid-food in containers. Nomographs 
in the booklet can be used to find the 
total amount of oxygen in these con- 
tainers. These alignment charts can also 
be used to determine whether this oxy- 
gen content should be reduced by nitro- 
gen purging of the headspace or by 
nitrogen stripping of the oxygen in the 
product. 

These booklets may be obtained with- 
out charge from: The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


GENE AUTRY ENTERS 


FOOD FIELD 
Gene Autry, Western star of motion 
picture, radio and_ television fame, 


entered the food processing field this 
week with the formation of the Melody 
Ranch Foods Company at Hollywood, 
California, which will license the use of 
the Gene Autry and Melody Ranch 
names to food processors on a nation- 
wide basis. The new company is headed 
by Heber C. Erickson of Los Angeles, 
a well known West Coast food distrib- 
utor, in association with a group of busi- 
ness men representing New York and 
Pacific Coast interests. Offices will be 
maintained on the West Coast and in 
New York. 


Licensees will have the choice of using 
either Gene Autry’s name or ‘Melody 
Ranch, or both, to identify their product. 
The licensing company will supply pack- 
age and label designs featuring Autry, 
and will provide promotional and adver- 
tising facilities for the various food 
products. The company’s West Coast 
office is located at 2231 Ione Place, Hol- 
lywcod 28. The New York office will be 
established later. 


$25,000 FIRE DAMAGE 


Dimage estimated at $25,000 was 
causod by a fire that broke out in one of 
the irying tunnels of the Michigan Pro- 
cesscd Foods Company at Greenville, 
Michigan last week when a motor com- 
Pensator failed to operate. The company 
Was engaged in dehydrating potatoes 
and making potato flour for the Army. 
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CANCO PROMOTES THREE TO 
SALES EXECUTIVE POSTS 


E. K. Walsh has been appointed assis- 
tant general manager of sales for the 
American Can Company and B. R. Wood 
has been promoted to succeed him as 
manager of sales for the Atlantic divi- 
sion, it has been announced by L. W. 
Graaskamp, vice president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. Wood, previously assistant man- 
ager of sales for the Atlantic division, 


E. K. WALSH 


is succeeded by G. F. Henschel, formerly 
a sales division manager in the Atlantic 
division. 

Mr. Walsh began his career with the 
company in 1929 in the firm’s Hudson 
plant in Jersey City, New Jersey. A 
year later he was transferred to Atlan- 
tic division sales. In subsequent years 
he held a number of sales posts in New 
York, later serving as local sales and 
district sales manager in Baltimore. He 
was appointed assistant manager of 
sales for the Atlantic division in 1947 
and early this year became manager of 
sales for the division. 

Mr. Wood began his career with Canco 
in the firm’s Englewood plant in Chicago 
in 1926. The following year he was 
transferred to the Chicago general sales 
office, where he became a salesman and 
later sales representative for packers’ 
can sales. In 1942, he was transferred 
to Indianapolis as a sales representative 
and two years later was appointed sales 
manager for the Indiana district sales 
department. 

Mr. Wood went to New York in 1948 
as sales division manager and in Janu- 
ary of this year was named assistant 
manager of sales for the Atlantic 
division. 

Mr. Henschel started with the can 
company in 1935 as a ticket writer at the 
firm’s Philadelphia plant. In 1935, he 
was transferred to the Atlantic division 
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sales department in New York and in 
the succeeding years served as a sales- 
man in the New York metropolitan sales 
department and in northern New Jersey, 
local sales manager in Rochester and’ 
district sales manager in Philadelphia. 
In 1947, he returned to New York as 
sales division manager in the Atlantic 
division. 


DR. CAIRNS SUCCEEDS 
DR. SYMONS AT U. OF M. 


Earlier this month Dr. H. C. Byrd, 
President of the University of Maryland, 
announced several changes in the agri- 
cultural organization of the University, 
resulting in virtually a new top align- 
ment of executive positions in that field. 

Dr. Gordon M. Cairns, who had been 
head of the Dairy Department since 
1945, is the new Dean of Agriculture 
succeeding Dr. T. B. Symons, retired. 

Dr. James M. Gwin, Marketing Spe- 
cialist in the Poultry Department, has 
been named Director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

Dr. William B. Kemp, present Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
is taking on additional duties as Director 
of Instruction for the College of Agri- 
culture, and will continue in the two 
capacities until his retirement next 
summer. 

Dr. Irvin C. Haut, now head of the 
Department of Horticulture, becomes 
Assistant Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment -Station and will succeed to 
the directorship upon the retirement of 
Dr. Kemp. 

Dr. Ronald A. Bamford, who has been 
Associate Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, Head of the Department of 
Botany and Acting Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, becomes Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School. He will also retain his pro- 
fessorship as head of the Department of 
Botany. 

Professor Paul E. Nystrom, who has 
been Associate Director of the Extension 
Service, will leave the College of Agri- 
culture temporarily to become Assistant 
to the President for the current year. 
Upon retirement of Dr. Kemp, Professor 
Nystrom will take over the duties as 
Director of Instruction in the College 
of Agriculture. 

These men, with Dr. Arthur L. 
Brueckner, present Director of the Live- 
stock Sanitary Service, will serve as a 
high policy committee on the direction of 
agricultural affairs in Maryland. 


SUMMERS PROUD OF 
TOMATO GROWERS 
27 out of 92 contract growers of 
Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Free- 
dom, Pennsylvania, produced 10 or more 
tons of tomatoes per acre this past sea- 
son. The 27 growers grew a total of 
65% acres with a total tonnage of 832 
tons, or an average yield of 12.7 tons 
per acre as compared with an overall 
average for all growers of .7.3 tons per 
acre, 
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Cost Figures and Selling Prices 


By GEORGE V. ROUNTREE* 


After the second game of the World 
Series, Eddie Sawyer, Manager of the 
Philadelphia Phillies said: “you can’t win 
ball games without runs.” If I may para- 
phrase, “You can’t stay in business with- 
out profits.” 

The subject assigned to me might have 
been shortened to “Profits”, for that is 
the only real purpose we are in business. 
Pushing cost figures around is not a 
game and selling prices are not extracted 
from crystal balls. We try very hard to 
keep costs. sufficiently below selling 
prices to yield a fair profit. 

Selling price is the amount the cus- 
tomer pays for finished product. Cost 
is the sum total of all outlays or efforts, 
measured in dollars, to pack and sell the 
finished product. Since the cost elements 
are more complex and require a much 
longer time factor than sales, perhaps 
the emphasis of this discussion should be 
on costs. Once the finished product is 
canned, cooled and labeled it is ready for 
shipment. In practice a sale is made 
when there is a demand for the finished 
product and a meeting of the sellers’ and 
buyers’ minds as to price. 


ALIGNING THE COSTS 


It is unrealistic to say that costs are 
determined in the canner’s office. Actu- 
ally both costs and selling prices are 
determined on the front lines of your 
business. These are the field, research 
laboratory and factory. On the surface 
raw product cost is the amount paid to 
the grower for his canning crop. But 
this is affected by quality, yield, flow into 
the plant, grading and processing. Direct 
labor is measured by hours multiplied by 
the basic wage rate. But the final cost 
per dozen also depends on the character 
of labor, supervision, plant layout, 
training and labor relations. Containers 
are an important element of cost usually 
chargeable at invoice prices plus deliv- 
ery. However, the timing of arrival, 
efficient storage, method of conveyance 
through the plant and stacking the fin- 
ished product in the warehouse have a 
plus or minus effect on costs. Purchases 
of supplies and repair parts from the 
most economical sources, quality con- 
sidered, and relation of quantities to 
requirements are worthy of attention. 

The condition of plant buildings and 
machinery have a bearing on costs not 
always properly evaluated. If the build- 
ings are old or inadequate with low ceil- 
ings and awkward arrangements, they 
cannot be well suited to handling prod- 
ucts. Modern fast equipment, installed 
in such a manner as to take advantage 
of the natural flow of products, make it 


* The author is senior partner of George V. 
Rountree & Co., Certified Public Accountants, Chi- 
eago, Illinois. Excerpts from an address before 
the annual convention of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, November 14, 1950. 
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possible to can a greater number of 
cases per hour with the same or less 
labor. On the other hand, the canner 
cannot afford to junk a machine merely 
because a faster or more modern one has 
been developed. The prudent canner 
determines the price of the new machine 
and its advantages in relation to the 
old. A rule of thumb is that, if the new 
machine can be paid for in savings 
within a reasonable time, it may be a 
desirable purchase assuming it can be 
paid for without seriously depleting 
working capital. 

Brokerage, discount on sales, labels, 
advertising, traveling expenses, execu- 
tive salaries and numerous other items 
also find their way into costs. All cost 
components, poured into the mix, should 
be in proportion to the result. We some- 
times hear the expression “creeping 
costs”. These are the ones that accumu- 
late with little tangible evidence. They 
are hardly observed until the end of the 
year when they show up as unwelcome 
guests. 


THE RELATION OF MANAGEMENT 
TO COSTS 


Since the war, canners have been 
faced with quite a number of unusual 
problems. Costs have increased and sell- 
ing prices have either decreased or have 
not responded upward in unison with 
higher costs. Curtailed packs of some 
major products and the Korean crisis 
have combined to stimulate prices in 
recent months providing a more favor- 
able outlook. The seasonal nature of the 
canning business and other factors that 
affect selling prices tend to lessen the 
control over operations. Regardless of 
this, in rating canning companies good, 
bad or indifferent, management is often 
considered the most important factor. 


Management is the ability to combine 
money, men and materials and _ get 
desired results. It requires character, 
intelligence, analytical ability, energy 
and intestinal fortitude. Management 
should be applied to each segment of the 
business. It implies the ability to select 
and train personnel, delegate authority, 
supervise and follow up results. The 
size and departments of the business 
must be understood in relation to the 
community, competition and the indus- 
try. Each step in the procurement of 
raw product and its delivery to the plant 
should be competently managed. Labor 
relations, from the time of employment 
until wages are paid, offer a field for 
getting the best results. The Accounting 
Department in a canning company is 
usually one that is given the least atten- 
tion from management. This is unfor- 
tunate because a properly designed 
accounting system operated by a com- 
petent accountant can be the means of 
supplying facts that should enable man- 
agement to do its job. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COST DISTRIBUTIONS 


We have discussed overall costs includ- 
ing raw products, direct labor and other 
cost elements. In a canning business it 
is normal to distribute costs and related 
sales values to each size tin of each com- 
modity at each plant. Costs and selling 
prices may be further broken down to 
grades if desired. The major shift from 
No. 2 to No. 303 canned vegetables dur- 
ing the past two years has emphasized 
the importance of cost distributions, 
Inasmuch as the can content of a No. 
303 is 82 percent of a No. 2, it may be 
argued that a dozen 24/303 peas costs 
82 percent of a dozen 24/2’s. Continu- 
ing this reasoning, it may be asserted 
that if a dozen 24/2 peas sells for $2.00, 
a dozen 24/303’s of the same variety and 
grade should sell for 82 percent of $2.00 
or $1.64, 

In determining costs by commodities 
and sizes, it is normal to prepare a trial 
balance from the ledger at the end of the 
year or at some interim period and, after 
the proper accruals, extend the various 
cost accounts on work sheets. There fol- 
lows a schedule of representative cost 
accounts of a canning company packing 
peas and corn in sizes 24/2 and 24/303. 


BETTER FOODS, INC. 
TRIAL BALANCE—COST ACCOUNTS 


Year Ended March 31, 1951 
Direct Costs 


Green peas $ 45,000.00 
Pea seed loss 3,000.00 
Green corn 65,000.00 
Corn seed loss 1,200.00 
Direct labor—viners 5,800.00 
Direct labor—corn 13,500.00 
Cans—No. 2 46,006.00 
Cans—No. 308 ........... 36,000.00 
Boxes—No. 2 5,000.00 
Boxes—No. 303 4,000.00 
Sugar 10,200.00 
Salt 600.00 

Total $243,300.00 


MANUFACTURING EXPENSE 
Depreciation on bldgs. and machinery... $ 10,(00.00 
Superintendent’s salary 4,600.00 
Fieldmen’s salaries 5,200.00 


Indirect labor 11,500.00 
Building and machinery repairs—labor 3,500.00 
Bldg. and machinery repairs—material 5,000.00 
Insurance on buildings and machinery 1,300.00 
Closing machine rental 1,000.00 
Property taxes 3,800.00 
Viner expense and station rental.......... 3,000.00 
Power purchased 750.00 
Coal 4,100.00 
Water (500.00 
Automobile and truck expense... 2,200.00 
Compensation insurance 2,100.00 
Federal old age benefits tax... 00.00 
State unemployment tax... 100.00 
Federal excise tax 200.00 
Factory supplies and 2,100.00 

Total $ 62 150.00 

SELLING EXPENSE 

Brokerage $ 10,900.00 
Discount on sales 4,000.00 
Labels and label 5,200.00 
Labeling and shipping 3,200.00 
Warehouse supplies 550.00 
Swells and spoilage 750.00 
Advertising 750.00 
Insurance on canned f00d 900.00 
Sales freight 450.00 
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Traveling expense 500.00 
Total $ 26,300.00 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


Executive salaries $ 12,000.00 
Office salaries 4,800.00 
Stationery, printing and postage .......... 500.00 
Telephone and _ 400.00 
Association dues 750.00 


Professional Services 900.00 
Officers’ life insurance 550.00 
Bad debts 250.00 
Office supplies and expense 150.00 
Group insurance 300.00 
Depreciation on office equipment............ 200.00 
General expense 150.00 

Total . $ 20,950.00 

INTEREST EXPENSE 

Interest on notes payable.........cccccceeeseees $ 3,000.00 

Total $ 3,750.00 


The cost of green product and related 
seed losses are distributed to sizes on 
the basis of can contents. In theory, 
all direct labor up to the fillng machine 
may also be distributed on this basis. 
But from the filling machine forward, it 
may be found it requires practically as 
much direct labor to handle a case of 
No. 303’s as it does for a case of No. 2’s. 
Separate accounts may be provided in 
the ledger for each size of cans and 
boxes and these, including freight, should 
be allocated to the respective sizes. Brine 
reports should indicate the amount of 
sugar and salt used in peas and corn 
respectively and the resulting totals may 
then be distributed on the basis of can 
contents. 

Different bases should be used for dis- 
tributing manufacturing expenses. In- 
direct salaries and wages and _ social 


security taxes may be on the basis of 
direct labor. Depreciation, property 
taxes and insurance are often distributed 
on the basis of the relative investment as 
between peas and corn if that is readily 
ascertainable. Viner expense and sta- 
tion rental will naturally be charged to 
peas only and distributed between sizes 
on the basis of can contents. 

It is usual to distribute brokerage and 
discount on sales on the basis of the 
money value of sales. Labels'should be 
allocated at approximate invoice cost. 
It may be found that the cost of labeling 
and shipping a case of No. 303’s is 
approximately the same as a case of No. 
2’s. While somewhat arbitrary, it has 
been our experience to allocate practic- 
ally all selling, administrative and inter- 
est expenses on the basis of the money 
value of sales. Not all will agree as 
to the basis of cost distribution. But 
once a satisfactory pattern is estab- 
lished, it is highly important to follow it 
consistently. 

Each canner should give serious con- 
sideration to proper cost distributions. 
In this connection, it is reeommended that 
the controller or some other qualified 
person be designated to make occasional 
time studies to determine the cost of 
labor anl other elements per dozen dur- 
ing normal operating periods. These can 
be converted to percentages which may 
be applied to the cost figures at a later 
date to determine the proper costs. 

The question of cost distributions as 
between 24/303’s and 24/2’s has been 


discussed at some length by our staff. 
While not in complete accord as to all 
details, our general observation is that 
the cost of canning a dozen 24/303 may 
approximate 87 percent of a No. 2 rather 
than 82 percent as indicated by the can 
content ratio. 


GEARING THE BUSINESS TO 
THE EMERGENCY 


International tensions add to the prob- 
lems with which canners and other busi- 
ness men are confronted during these 
uncertain times. Most of us are familiar 
with the difficulties of providing canned 
food for the armed forces and civilian 
population during the last war. Memo- 
ries not always pleasant, are recalled by 
the present unfolding emergency. We 
should be mindful of the fact, however, 
that the pattern may be quite different 
this time than it was before. For this 
reason each canner should project his 
planning as far in advance as possible. 
His finances ought to be in the best pos- 
sible condition and in particular he 
should have reliable knowledge of costs, 
related selling prices and profits. For- 
ward planning for what lies ahead by 
alert management may pay sizeable 
dividends. 


CONCLUSION 


The principles that make for success 
in the canning business are quite varied 
and it is not easy to assemble the right 


(Continued on Page 20) 


ciently align cans for labeling or casing. é 

FMC Model 500, for example, easily han- eS 
dles 600 No. 2 cans per minute from round fie 
or rectangular crates. FMC Model 300, Q 


FMC Can Unscramblers quickly and effi- “~ 


specifically designed for use with round 
crates, has a capacity of 400 or more No. 2 
cans per minute. Both models are sturdily 


built for rugged service. Easy-to-change aligning rods are available which 
make this time-saving and cost-cutting equipment flexible for use with a wide 


range of can sizes. 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
ANDO CHEMICAL 
coareoeart 
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EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL ‘ 


CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
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Unscrambler 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE, 6CALIFORNIA 


00000 


OTHER FMC 
CAN EQUIPMENT 
FMC NON-SHOCK 
CASER 


FMC AIR BLAST 
CAN DRYER 


FMC-KYLER 
LABELER 


FMC UNIVERSAL 
CAN WASHER 


FMC UNDER- 


DETECTOR 


Write for full information 
or contact your nearest 
FMC representative 
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PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 


The Annual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association to be held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, 
Monday and Tuesday, November 20 and 
21, will open at 9:45 A.M. with a busi- 
ness meeting, at which President D. E. 
Winebrenner, III will preside. 

Following the Secretary’s remarks an 
address will be heard by Theodore Roose- 
velt, III, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce; Truman 
Thompson, State Supervisor of the Farm 
Placement Service of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry; and 
Colonel Henry M. Gross, Director of 
Selective Service for the State, will also 
address this meeting. 


Following the noon recess an after- 
noon session will get under way at 2:45 
when addresses will be heard by Roy 
Lennartson, Deputy Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, USDA; and Carlos Campbell, 
Secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation; which will be followed by the 
election of officers. 


The Annual Banquet and entertain- 
ment, with the Get-Together Committee 
of the Allied Industries as hosts, will be 
held on Monday evening, when Henry P. 
Taylor, President of the National Can- 
ners Association, will be the guest of 
honor. 


On Tuesday morning Stran Summers, 
Ex-President of the Association and 
Chairman of the Association’s Sales De- 
velopment Program, will preside. Ad- 
dresses will be heard by Don Callahan 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute, and 
Rose Marie Kiefer, Secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers. 

Mr. Summers will report for the Reso- 
lutions Committee and Mr. J. William 
Frey of Franklin & Marshall College, 
will be the speaker at the luncheon which 
follows. 


21/2 MILLION CASE CORN PACK 


Corn Canners Service Bureau reports 
that a preliminary audit of pack reports 
received to date appears to indicate an 
approximate total pack of 21% million 
cases of corn of all size cans, compared 
to 33% million actual cases last year. 
Those corn canners who have not yet 
sent in to the Bureau reports on the 1950 
and the 1949 pack figures, are requested 
to do so promptly so that a final sum- 
mary can be prepared. 


GERBER IN CIVIC POST 


Dan Gerber, President of Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company, Fremont, Michigan, who 
last year was appointed Vice-Chairman 
of the Michigan Economic Development 
Commission, has been elected Chairman 
of the Commission. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


PAGE JOINS CROCKER-UNION 


R. Graydon Page, for 15 years a rep- 
resentative of the National Color Print- 
ing Company, Baltimore label house, has 
joined the sales forces of the Crocker- 
Union Division of the H. S. Crocker 
Company Baltimore office and will cover 
the Tri-State and adjacent territory. 


CONTINENTAL’S NEW PLANT 
OPERATING 


Continental Can Company reported 
this week that the new Fairfield-(Bir- 
mingham) Alabama lithographing and 
enameling plant, built to meet the ever 
growing requirements of Southern can- 
ners and packers, is now in operation. 
The new plant, which has a floor area of 
66,000 square feet, is the only one 
of its kind in the area for litho- 
graphing, and is equipped with the 
very latest enameling and lithographing 
installations. 


FREEZERS MERGE 


Frozen Foods Distributors, Inc., and 
Ferguson Frozen Foods, both of Oak- 
land, California, have consolidated under 
the name of Ferguson Langfield Frozen 
Foods, with Alvin Langfield president. 
Ernest C. Ferguson, president of the 
company bearing his name, is a director 
of the new company. The company will 
concentrate its efforts in Libby’s frozen 
foods, recently introduced into this terri- 
tory, and will also handle Donald Duck 
orange juice and other items. The Pict- 
Sweet account, formerly handled by Fer- 
guson Frozen Foods, Inc., has been taken 
over by Select Foods, Inc. 


PHILIPPINE 
PINEAPPLE EXPORTS 


The Foreign Commerce Weekly, the 
official publication of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reports that exports 
of canned pineapple from the Philippines 
during the six months period January- 
June, 1950, were almost double those for 
the same period in 1949. Exports for 
the 1949 period are reported at 17.8 mil- 
lion kilograms valued at 5.4 million 
pesos as against 1950 exports for a like 
period of 34.5 million kilograms valued 
at 11.4 million pesos. 


LOUIS P. FILICE 


Louis P. Filice, Traffic Manager of 
Filice & Perrelli Canning Company, Inc., 
Richmond, California, died October 26 at 
the age of 28. He was the son of Pas- 
quale Filice, one of the founders of the 
company. 
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JULIUS MUHLEY 
RECUPERATING 


Julius Muhley, long Tri-State repre- 
sentative for the Piedmont Label Com- 
pany, entered the Union Memorial Hos- 
pital in Baltimore on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 9, in an effort to determine the cause 
of a nervous condition he has suffered 
for the past several years. Latest reports 
have him progressing very nicely and 
he expects to be released from the hos- 
pital in time to greet his friends at the 
Pennsylvania Canners Meeting in Har- 
risburg on Monday and_ Tuesday, 
November 20 and 21. 


KREY APPOINTS BROKER 


Davis Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, has 
been named sales agent in that market 
for the canned meat specialty line packed 
by the Krey Packing Corporation, of St. 
Louis. 


WARNER MOVES 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., the indus- 
try’s insurers, have moved into new and 
larger quarters in their own building at 
4210 Peterson Avenue, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 


BILL WOLF IN NEW WORK 


William F. (Bill) Wolf, widely known 
merchandising consultant and an author- 
ity on promotion and sales of the food 
and grocery store field, has been elected 
President and will be in complete charge 
of Grocery Bag Advertising, Inc., an 
organization that handles the sale of 
advertising space on grocery bags and 
directs distribution of this point-of-pur- 
chase medium through some 400,000 food 
retailers throughout the country. 

Mr. Wolf, at one time Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, is well known to canners and 
allied interests. He will make his head- 
quarters at 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


CUBAN LABELING 
REQUIREMENT 


The application of Cuba’s labeling 
decree (No. 110 of January 19, 1950) to 
imported foodstuffs has, in effect, been 
deferred until March 26, 1951, as a 
result of the Ministry of Commerce 
Resolution No. 92. The new measure 
provides that the period for the sale and 
liquidation of food products and articles, 
the wrappers, containers or labels of 
which are not in Spanish, is extended for 
six months from September 26 in the 
case of wholesalers, and for one year in 
the case of retailers. 
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LE FEBRE JOINS 
LITHOGRAPHING FIRM 


Harold LeFebre, for over 29 years a 
label specialist with the Birds Eye- 
Snider Division of General Foods Cor- 
poration, has joined the Hammer Litho- 
graph Corporation of Rochester as a spe- 
cial sales representative. His long ex- 
perience in label work, which qualifies 
him as an expert, will prove of value to 
the trade he will be calling on in the 
very near future. 


MAMMOTH HOSE FOR 
WATERING PINEAPPLES 


United States Rubber Company has 
developed what is said to be the world’s 
largest garden hose to water pineapples 
in Hawaii. The hose is 4 inches in 
diameter and will carry more than 700 
gallons of water per minute, is 800 feet 
in length and requires a hose reel 8 feet 
in diameter to carry it. It is constructed 
with a rubber tube and cover in four 
plies of chemically treated cotton yarn, 
which makes it strong yet light in weight 
and flexible. It operates at a working 
pressure of 125 pounds per square inch. 
The hose is being used in conjunction 
with the mobile spray rig on the 14,000 
acre pineapple plantation of the Dole- 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company on the 
Island of Lanai, Hawaii. 


MISKIMEN HEADS STOKELY 
CANADIAN INTERESTS 

W. A. Miskimen, Vice-President of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Indianapolis, has 
been elected President of Stokely-Van 
Camp of Canada, Ltd., Essex, Ontario. 
Mr. Miskimen, who has been with Stoke- 
ly for the past 15 years, will continue as 
Vice-President of the parent corporation. 

W. C. Kruger has been elected Vice- 
President and will succeed Mr. Miskimen 
at Indianapolis as Manager of Pro- 
duction. 


TREESWEET TO OPERATE 
FLORIDA PLANT 


Treesweet Products Company, Santa 
Ana, California, which two years ago 
leased the D. GiGiorgio cannery at Fort 
Pierce, Florida, will again operate the 
plant this season beginning about De- 
ccmber 1, producing orange and grape- 
fruit juice. The plant, which did not 
operate last season, has just recently 
been thoroughly modernized and will em- 
ploy about 60 people. 


CROCE SUCCEEDS HOLLISTER 


A. L. Croce, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the California Packing Corpora- 
tin, San Francisco, California, has been 
ected secretary to fill the vacancy 
ccused by the death of Norman A. Hol- 
lister, John R. Lavinder has been elected 
assistant secretary. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


DISTRIBUTORS 


CANCO PRESIDENT 
LUNCHEON SPEAKER 


Carl H. Black, president of the 
American Can Company, was an early 
November visitor in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia and spoke on the business outlook 
at a luncheon meeting of the Security 
Analysts. He said his concern had been 
able to fill all orders in full, so far, with 
only minor delays, and that it has had 
no war orders or defense orders. Can 
companies are now negotiating 1951 steel 
contracts and hope was expressed that 
there will be no price increase. 


NORMAN A. HOLLISTER 


Norman A. Hollister, secretary of the 
California Packing Corporation, passed 
away in San Francisco, California, 
November 4 at the age of 51 years. He 
was a graduate of San Francisco Law 
School, working with two railroads 
while attending school. Joining the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation in the traffic 
department he became assistant secre- 
tary in 1940 and secretary in March, 
1949. He is survived by his widow, 
Ruth, and two sons, Don H. and John 
Theodore Hollister. 


GERBER BOARD MEETS 


The first board meeting of the Gerber 
Products Company ever held on the 
Pacific Coast was held at San Francisco, 
California early in November, when two 
dividends were declared, a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents and an extra of the 
same amount. President Dan Gerber was 
in attendance. 


PINAP TO REPORT ON 
OPERATIONS 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T.H., has arranged to 
fly an employee relations team to San 
Francisco, California in December to 
give a report of company operations to 
stockholders and employees in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. More than 1500 
stockholders live in this area and there 
are about 300 employees in the two 
mainland divisions, the Dole Sales Com- 
pany of San Francisco and the Barron- 
Gray Packing Company of San Jose. 


FISH CANNERS TO ERECT 
STEAM PLANT 


Five fish canning firms of San Pedro, 
California, have joined in a co-operative 
venture for the erection of a steam gen- 
erating plant on Terminal Island to 
serve their plants. A substantial saving 
in operating costs is indicated. 
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ANDREWS JOINS 
KEHR BROKERAGE 


John K. Andrews, for several years 
associated with Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., Fennville, Michigan, has joined 
Edward Kehr, food broker of St. Louis, 
Missouri. The brokerage firm has just 
been appointed exclusive sales represen- 
tatives in the St. Louis area for the 
Michigan Fruit Canners account. 


ON S.A. CRUISE 


Carl Dahlberg, president of Sturm, 
Dahlberg Co., New York City canned 
foods brokers, is vacationing on a South 
American cruise, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dahlberg. 


IN NEW CHAIN POST 


Lansing P. Shield, president of The 
Grand Union Company, Eastern food 
chain with headquarters in New York, 
announces the election of Lloyd W. 
Moseley to the post of secretary of the 
company. 


SMITH JOINS BENNETT 


Francis (Pat) Smith, with extensive 
experience in the food business, and who 
during World War II served as an Army 
field buyer for the Jersey City Quarter- 
master Depot, has joined the E. Clark 
Bennett Company, Rochester, New York 
food brokers. 


GETS WILLIAMS POST 


J. C. Brent, well known in imported 
food circles, has been named manager of 
purchasing and merchandising of im-. 
ported food specialties for R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., New York City whole- 
sale grocers. 


TEXSUN APPOINTS BROKERS 


The Texsun Citrus Exchange of Wes- 
laco, Texas, has recently appointed the 
following brokers to represent the Ex- 
change in the following territories: Cen- 
tral Illinois—G. J. Rivard Company, Deca- 
tur, Illinois. Chicago—John J. Maloney 
& Company. Northern Indiana—H. J. 
Bodey & Company, Fort Wayne. Pitts- 
burgh—Muller-Holl-Hopkins. 


BUYERS ELECT REIDT 


Henry C. Reidt, manager of the San 
Francisco division of United Grocers, 
Ltd., has been elected assistant secretary 
manager of this buying organization. 
The group has a membership of more 
than 3000 retailers. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Routine — Holiday Goods Get Attention— 
Tomatoes In Tight Position—Puree In Short 
Supply—Canning Citrus—Peas, Corn In 
Good Position. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 16, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Seasonal trading 
was noted in the canned food market. 
There were a few instances of price 
unsettlement, especially in citrus juice 
and products, as well as some pressure 
in sections of the fish group, but other- 
wise, the price tone was firm, reflecting 
either small stocks here or inability of 
packers to increase offerings. 


Accumulated stocks as a result of 
overbuying during the war scare last 
July and August account to some extent 
for the dullness prevailing at present. 


THE OUTLOOK—Most traders feel 
that there will be no special pick-up in 
canned food demand until the turn of the 
year. Activity for the balance of the 
current year is expected to center in 
specialty items for the holidays. How- 
ever, they do not look for any easing of 
prices, except for possibly a few items 
including citrus juices. Small stocks, 
limited offerings and the belief that 
many buyers are carrying only sufficient 
quantities for immediate needs accounted 
for this idea. Of course, the entire mar- 
ket picture could change quickly depend- 
ing upon the international situation. 


TOMATOES — An extremely tight 
market position prevails. This is espe- 
cially so as regards offerings out of Cali- 
fornia. The pack in that state is about 
completed. Demand is well above the 
available supply. Fancy solid pack 2%s 
are quoted at $2.55 per doz. f.o.b., with 
choice at $2.40 and standards at $2.25 to 
$2.30. Many canners may be forced to 
pro-rata deliveries. 


Offerings out of the Mid-west and the 
East are very light and prices in both 
areas are decidedly firm. Standard toma- 
toes, f.o.b. Maryland cannery are quoted 
at $1.40 for 2s and extra standard at 
$1.50, with very few offered at either 
figure. 


TOMATO PUREE—This is really one 
of the short items on the list. Prices 
are entirely nominal for most California 
processors are about out of stock. In a 
nominal way the market averages around 
$2.20 for 1.045 gr. fancy 2%s and $2.45 
for 1.06 gr. f.o.b. shipping point. 
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TOMATO PASTE — ‘Sales were re- 
ported as high as $19.00 per doz., for 
10s, f.o.b. California cannery, while 6 oz. 
was offered at $9.75 per case for 25 per 
cent solids. As a result of the supply 
shortage many traders felt that with the 
turn of the year, canners in a position to 
offer will run into a market price well 
above these quotations. 


CITRUS JUICES—Sales competition 
increased with the result that as the new 
processing season broadened, Florida 
canners were moving toward more 
attractively priced offerings. Currently 
the schedules are at the low of the short 
period, with sweetened orange juice, 
grade “A” fancy offered at $1.05 for 2s, 
$2.42% for 46 oz. and $4.85 for 10s. 
Blended juice sweetened is available at 
97% cents for 2s fancy grade “A”, $2.25 
for 46 oz., and $4.47% for 10s. Grape- 
fruit juice, unsweetened was quoted at 
90 cents for 2s, grade “A” fancy, $2.05 
for 46 oz. and $4.00 for 10s, while sweet- 
ened was 92% cents, $2.10 and $4.10 
respectively. For tangerine juice some 
sellers asked 90 cents for 2s. Choice 
grapefruit sections were priced at $1.45 
for 2s and $1.40 for broken. 


Meanwhile, there were reports that 
the Government may soon be in the mar- 
ket for 1,000,000 cases of juices and sec- 
tions and if this total is taken it will be 
only one third of the estimated season 
requirements. Fresh fruit markets are 
firm and the canner demand so far is 
good. 


PEACHES—California canner stocks 
are decidedly small. Distributors, how- 
ever, are believed to be carrying fair 
quantities, while general demand at the 
moment is moderate. Fancy halves are 
priced at around $1.75 for 1s tall, while 
2%s are offered at $2.90 to $3.00, with 
choice 2%s at $2.75, f.o.b. cannery. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—There were re- 
ports of a higher market in some sec- 
tions of the trade, but so far confirma- 
tion of this action was lacking. Most sell- 
ers were offering on the basis of $3.40 to 
$3.50 for 24s, fancy in extra heavy 
syrup, and $3.35 to $3.40 for heavy 
syrup, all f.o.b. 


APRICOTS — With the majority of 
canners believed to be out of stock, the 
offerings from the West Coast especially 
for prompt shipment are light. Nomin- 
ally there were a few offerings on the 
basis of $3.25 for 2%s fancy halves, 
unpeeled, with choice around $2.90 to 
$3.00 and standards at $2.50 to $2.60. 
Currently the demand is moderate and 
held likely to remain so for probably the 
next few weeks. 
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CRANBERRY SAUCE—On the eve 
of the holiday season, the market is dis- 
playing some unsettlement as canners 
faced increased sales competition. How- 
ever, there is a tendency to wait the 
market out and not to accept business at 
price concessions. Nominally sellers are 
asking $1.25 for 300s, f.o.b. New Jersey 
cannery. 


CHERRIES—Distributors continue to 
press the market with offerings largely 
in resales, causing some unsettlement. 
Offering on 2s of about $2.00 and 10s at 
$10.00 f.o.b. cannery were open to slight 
shadings, for prompt shipment. 


SPINACH—West Coast reports indi- 
cate that the California pack was now 
underway and that the production this 
season may be limited. There were some 
offerings of 2s on the basis of $1.40 f.o.b. 
and 10s at $5.25 to $5.50. 


SALMON — Only small interest re- 
ported. Alaska chums proved to be the 
easy spot, with sellers pressing sales 
at around $18.00 for talls, f.o.b. On 
halves, the market was close to $11.00 
f.o.b. The situation in reds, as regards 
supply, was the same as previous reports 
with an unusually limited quantity avail- 
able and the market strong, with a nomi- 
nal asking level of $31.00 for talls and 
$19.00 for halves, f.o.b. Pinks are in 
the same position and are quoted at 
$24.00 for talls and $15.00 for halves. 


SARDINES — There is little demand 
for the Maine product with the market 
unchanged at $5.00 to $5.25 f.o.b. can- 
nery for quarters. On the West Coast 
California sardines are moving largely 
through export outlets on the basis of 
$4.00 for talls natural and $6.00 for 
ovals, tomato or mustard sauce. 


PEAS—A very firm price position is 
again reported. Distribution was on a 
fairly large scale, with canner holdings 
in line with those of a year ago at this 
time. Sellers ask around $1.25 for stand- 
ard Alaska ungraded, f.o.b. Maryland 
and $1.90 for extra standard 2s, No. 2 
sieves. Standard sweets, f.o.b. mid-west 
are in small supply. Extra standard 5 
sieves, 2s are priced at $1.40, while fancy 
3 sieves Alaskas were offered sparingly 
at $1.75 f.o.b. 


CORN—No change in the situation 
has developed, other than the demand is 
somewhat above seasonal trends. It is 
apparent that with the tightening stocks, 
some buyers were striving to accumulate 
holdings ahead of any probable price 
advance, which may develop after the 
turn of the year. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Conventions Cause Market Lull—Replace- 
ment Business Only—Citrus Prices Slide— 
Kraut Unsettled—Heavy Demand For 
Tomato Pulp—Beans In Good Supply. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 16, 1950 


THE SITUATION—To further dull 
an already listless condition trading here 
has been interrupted by two conventions 
in the course of one week. The Wiscon- 
sin Canner’s Convention in Milwaukee is 
in progress as this is written while the 
Indiana canners will meet in Indianap- 
olis Thursday of this week. As both con- 
ventions are well attended by brokers 
and buyers alike from the Chicago mar- 
ket what little activity has been appar- 
ent will be slowed almost to a standstill. 
Little merchandise is expected to change 
hands at either of these meetings as dis- 
tributors are just not interested in can- 
ned goods of any kind except those items 
that cannot be located. 


The above pretty well describes trad- 
ing as it now exists this week with little 
indication of any improvement for the 
balance of the year. Buying is confined 
strictly to replacement orders and as 


far as major items are concerned there 
isn’t much that needs replacing. Occa- 
sional lots of vegetables in limited quan- 
tities are being sold which just about 
takes care of trading this week. Fruit 
offerings from the West Coast are given 
the cold shouldder as buyers report 
movement of all canned fruits has taken 
a big drop since new and higher prices 
have now reached the consumer. Can- 
ned fish is merely routine and citrus still 
has not come into its own because of a 
soft market with prices continuing to 
slide. Brokers are a sorry lot these days. 


CITRUS—Despite a floor on raw fruit 
prices which is supposed to maintain 
a bottom on the finished product, prices 
have continued to slide, which naturally, 
doesn’t leave the trade with much confi- 
dence. However, most canners feel 
today’s prices represent a good value 
contending processors cannot continue to 
sell at such prices. Nevertheless buy- 
ing remains small scale and will prob- 
ably continue so until distributors are 
convinced the bottom has been reached 
and as usual, will no doubt, get in after 
the market starts to move upward. At 
present fancy sugar added grapefruit 
juice is offered in No. 2 tins at 92% 
cents and in 46 oz. cans at $2.10 with 
natural juice 2% cents less on 2s and 
5 cents less on the larger size. An early 
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crop has made it possible for canners to 
offer for immediate shipment good, na- 
tural grapefruit juice at this time. 
Blended juice is quoted at 974% cents and 
$2.25 for either natural or sugar added. 
Orange juice is listed at $1.07% and 
$2.42% for sugar added only as it’s still 
too early for good unsweetened orange 
juice. 


KRAUT—An excellent crop and an 
anticipated big pack plus some poor 
quality merchandise has caused consid- 
erable price cutting on the part of local. 
canners. While such tactics have been 
confined mostly to the smaller operators 
the more important factors have reduced 
prices to where fancy kraut can now be 
purchased on the basis of $1.15 for 2%s, 
92% cents for 2s, 82% cents for 303s 
and $3.90 for tens. The present unset- 
tled condition of this market is expected 
to be only temporary as canners are 
faced with an immediate increase in 
price on both cans and cartons. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—As more 
canners complete the job of checking 
sales, made during last summer’s rush, 
against total pack figures additional sur- 
plus lots are making their appearance. 
This week 2% choice whole unpeeled 
apricots were offered at $2.80 with ones 
at $1.40. A few ones choice halves un- 
peeled cots are also listed at $1.67%. 


_ THE 


-BALTIMO 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


-VARNISHED, 
EMBOSSED. 
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Some fancy cling peaches showed up on 
the basis of $2.90 for halves and $2.95 
for sliced along with a few standards at 
$1.55 in No. 1 tins. However, the lack 
of interest was very noticeable as buyers 
are heavily stocked with all kinds of can- 
ned fruit and becoming quite concerned 
about the movement which is decidedly, 
off since prices went up. Fruit markets 
should remain firm regardless as so little 
is left in first hands. 


TOMATOES—Tomato products have 
have taken the play away from peeled 
tomatoes as the trade are looking for 
puree and catsup, both of which are in 
heavy demand. Small, remaining stocks 
of puree in No. 1 tins are rapidly clean- 
ing up at $1.05 with some lots being held 
at $1.10. Tens are not available out of 
Indiana or Ohio. As a result buyers 
have turned their attention to Califor- 
nia although very little can be found in 
that section either. What has been sold 
recently from the West Coast was sold 
on the basis of $8.00 for 1.045 and $9.00 
for 1.06, prices which the trade would 
have considered fantastic a few months 
ago. No. 10 catsup, fancy grade, is 
offered from one or two spots on the 
basis of $12.50 while 14 oz. is held firm 
at $1.90. Standard tomatoes, growing 
more scarce each day, are quoted at 
$1.50 for 2s, $2.35 for 2%s and $8.00 for 
tens. Sales have been made at these 
figures. Extra standards are firm at 
$1.75, $2.50 and $8.50. 


PEAS — Trading is strictly routine . 


and most activity consists of shipping 
instructions which are being issued 
against contracts placed when opening 
prices were named. Buyers are pretty 
well covered on requirements, looking 
only for those fancy sieves which are 
not available or standard peas at prices 
which canners will not consider. Most 
canners are well sold and not concerned 
about the lack of business. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS — Ap- 
parently, unsold stocks of beans are 
greater than that of other major vege- 
tables as canner’s spot lists are showing 
good assortments in fair size quantities. 
Fancy 1 sieve whole beans, both green 
and wax, in No. 2 tins are offered at 
$2.85, with 2 sieve at $2.65 and 3s at 
$2.35. Fancy 3 sieve cut are listed at 
$1.90, extra standard cut 4s at $1.55 and 
standard 5s at $1.25. Because of lower 
price competition from southern canners 
on lower grades there has been some 
shading of the above prices. It appears 
the trade should have no difficulty cover- 
ing on requirements as they are needed. 


CARROTS — Canning operations are 
just about completed here in the Middle 
West and it looks like a normal pack. 
Fancy diced carrots are offered at 75 
cents for ones, 95 cents to $1.00 on 2s 
and $4.75 for tens. Fancy whole carrots 
are quoted at $1.60 for twos and $7.60 
for tens with sliced at $1.30 and $6.00. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Seasonal Quietness Prevails—Tomatoes Firm, 

Some Prorating—Rains Help Spinach Crop 

—Apple Sauce Moving—Fruits Firmly Held 
—tTuna Pack Setting Record. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 16, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market continues quiet, with some lines 
on the weak side, and there are no indi- 
cations of any marked change in the 
situation before the end of the year. 
Some resales are being reported, but 
these are not large in volume, and usu- 
ally represent overbuying on a few items 
on the part of wholesalers. Often the 
sales are made at the original purchase 
price. A very heavy pack of tuna has 
been made this year and this promises 
to greatly exceed former records. Can- 
ners of this fish have been working on a 
small margin of profit and little change 
in price is anticipated. The trade seems 
to feel that citrus juices have about 
reached bottom and that buying of new 
pack will soon show more life. More 
business would be done on tomatoes and 
tomato products if the goods were 
available. 


CROP REPORT—The report of the 
California Crop Reporting Service 
brought out under date of November 10 
indicates that almost all deciduous fruits 
had been harvested by the first of the 
month and that the outlook was for a 
fair crop of citrus fruits. A falling off 
was noted in the fig crop, with some 
bearing acreage removed. Rain caused 
some damage to the grape crop, but this 
was confined largely to some late vari- 
eties. The harvesting of olives is in 
progress, with no damage from frost 
indicated. The crop will be somewhat 
larger than last year and a larger pack 


of canned olives may be made. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are firmly 
held, with prices gradually inching up 
with most holders. Some large canners 
are about sold up, with prorate deliv- 
eries in some instances. Most holders 
are asking $2.25 for No. 2% standard, 
with $1.75 the price for No. 2 and $7.50 
for No. 10. Fancy solid pack is listed 
at $1.75 for No. 1, $2.20 for No. 2, $2.75 
for No. 2% and $9.75 for No. 10. Lists 
mean little just now as offerings are so 
few. The tomato paste market is. run- 
ning wild, with some sales reported at 
double the opening. 


SPINACH — The recent rains have 
been of much benefit to the winter crop 
of spinach and have encouraged some 
canners to make offerings of the pack, 
when made. In general, these offerings 
are based on the prevailing price of 
spring pack spinach, or $1.35 for No. 2, 
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$1.65 for No. 2% and $5.25 for No. 10. 
These spot prices are 10 cents a dozen 
above last spring’s opening on No. 2 and 
No. 2%, and 25 cents higher on No. 10, 
The advance business on winter pack is 
described as limited, and calls for early 
delivery. 


BEANS —A fair volume of business 
continued to be done on green beans of 
California and Pacific Northwest pack, 
with offerings becoming more and more 
limited as the season advances. Extra 
standard blended cut are to be had at 
$1.50 for No. 2, which is also the going 
price on five-sieve cut. Stocks of these 
in No. 10 are priced at $7.75. 


APPLE SAUCE — The steady move- 
ment of apple sauce of California pack 
is very pleasing to canners, some of 
whom are featuring this item as one 
of the best bargains in canned fruit. The 
Gravenstein variety is mostly used and 
commands the best price. Prices are 
firm at $1.65 for No. 2 fancy. Much of 
the canning is done at Sebastopol, in the 
heart of the growing district. 


FRUITS—Sales of the general line of 
California canned fruits are still quite 
limited and shipping instructions on 
early purchases have likewise fallen off. 
Prices are being firmly maintained and 
offers are being had for some items in 
No. 10 at higher than published lists. 
Almost all canners have withdrawn on 
No. 10 apricots, peaches and pears and 
their holdings of these for Government 
requirements are difficult to estimate. 
Some sales have been reported of late of 
No. 10 choice cherries at $12.00 and fruit 
cocktail at the same price. From time 
to time suggestions are heard to the 
effect that a general price increase on 
canned pineapple might be expected soon. 
Sales of this fruit are on a controlled 
basis with the larger canners to insure 
distribution of featured lines through- 
out the country in an orderly manner. 


TUNA—A record-breaking domestic 
pack of 8,500,000 standard cases of tuna 
for 1950 is in sight if production does 
not fall off badly during the last few 
weeks of the year, say federal fisheries 
experts. Last year’s pack amounted to 
7,290,000 cases and 1950 will make the 
sixth year in succession that production 
records have been established. However, 
increased production of tuna this year 
will not offset the decline in the canned 
pack of salmon. This year’s pack of 
canned salmon was the smallest since 
1921 and was about 75,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1949, while the increase in 
tuna will be only about 25,000,000 pounds. 
Imports of canned tuna this year will 
amount to about five times those of 1949, 
with foreign canners rushing stocks to 
this market to meet the deadline of Jan- 
uary 1 when the ad valorum tariff of 
22% percent will be increased to 45 per- 
cent. California white meat halves are 
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quoted at $15.50 and light meat halves 
at $13.50, with occasionally a sale re- 
ported at 25 cents less. 


SARDINES — Sardines continue to 
roll into California canneries, especially 
those in the San Pedro area and canned 
pack figures are running neck and neck 
with those of last year. The output for 
the season to November 5 reached 2,584,- 
041 cases, or less than 17,000 cases more 
than the total reported a year earlier. 
The pack of 1-lb. ovals, the style pre- 
ferred by the domestic trade, is more 
than 300,000 cases less than a year ago, 
however. Buying continues light, with 
prices without change. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


No Activity In Shrimp—Pack Under Last 
Year — Production On The Upgrade — No 
Oysters Being Canned. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 16, 1950 


SHRIMP—Except for scarce articles, 
the canned food market shows very little 
activity and has turned into a crystal 


gazing affair. Buyers will not buy 
because they look for prices to drop, and 
those that have stock to sell will not 
make any concession in price because 
they look for prices to go up, so both 
sides are gazing at the crystal for the 
outcome and have their fingers crossed. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 3, 1950 were: Louisiana 


. 9,451 barrels, including 5,315 barrels for 


canning; Mississippi 1,554 barrels, in- 
cluding 946 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 467 barrels, including 17 barrels 
for canning; Apalachicola, Florida 249 
barrels, and Texas 8,632 barrels, making 
a total of 20,353 barrels, which is an 
increase of 3,305 barrels over the pre- 
vious week. Shrimp trawlers in Texas 
will remain tied up for ten days upon 
returning to port beginning November 1. 
As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 263,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,620,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total 
holdings were approximately 2,600,000 
pounds more than one year ago. 
Holdings of frozen shrimp in the 
United States on October 1, 1950 were 
17,802,178 pounds as compared with 
8,742,708 pounds on October 1, 1949, and 
16,557,667 pounds on September 1, 1950. 
The 34 plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning shrimp 


reported that 31,311 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending November 4, 1950, which brought 
the pack for the season to 424,069 as 
compared with 430,279 standard cases 
packed during the same period last sea- 
son and 432,335 standard cases the pre- 
vious season. 

Not many grooved shrimp are being 
produced in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana now, but the majority of 
shrimp produced in Texas are grooved. 

OYSTERS—No canning of oysters is 
taking place in this section at present, 
therefore not many of the boats are 
tonging oysters, but are still trawling 
for shrimp. All the oysters produced now 
are for the raw market. 

Shrimp fishing has been good so far 
this season and as long as it continues 
good, the boats will not knock off to go 
oystering, because shrimping is more 
profitable to the boats. 

The weather has turned cold right 
along and if it stays cold, it will have a 
tendency to make shrimp scarce; in 
which case the boats will knock off 
shrimping and go oystering. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing November 3, 1950 were: Louisiana, 
1,867 barrels; Alabama, 100 barrels and 
Apalachicola, 812 barrels, making a total 
of 2,779 barrels, which is 131 less bar- 
rels than the previous week. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, CAN 
SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, FEEDERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 


SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC.. 


 GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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“SHARP INCREASE NOTED IN 
SHRIMP PRODUCTION”’—The follow- 
ing is quoted from The Mobile Register 
of last week: 


“WASHINGTON — (AP) — Shrimp 
production in Southern waters is sharply 
on the upgrade, the Fish and Wildlife 
said Thursday. 

The agency said part of the rise and 
output is due to exploratory fishing, some 
by the service’s vessel Oregon. 

The agency said there are indications 
of a heavy concentration of brown shrimp 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Shrimp production in the first nine 
months of this year, the agency said, 
increased 60 percent in Alabama, 65 per- 
cent in Mississippi, 17 percent in Louisi- 
ana, and 100 percent in Texas.” 


COST FIGURES AND 
SELLING PRICES 
(Continued from Page 13) 


combination. Without question, good 
management is an important element. 
If a business has it, many other factors 
will automatically fall in line. Good 
management will insist upon the proper 
tonnage of raw products at costs not out 
of line with potential selling prices. It 
will obtain and competently supervise 
efficient labor. It will be thoroughly 
familiar with all elements of costs prop- 
erly broken down as to departments, 
commodities and sizes so that they may 
be related to selling prices. Good man- 
agement will keep abreast of trends in 
the industry including available supply, 
pipe lines, effective advertising and rate 
of consumption. The final proof of a 
job well done, under most conditions, is 
the ability to make a profit. 


TIN CAN AND CANNING NOW 
A $130 MILLION BUSINESS 
IN MARYLAND 


Maryland’s canning, packing and can 
manufacturing industries combined are 
now ranked among the five major indus- 
tries in the state, on the basis of the 
value of their products. 


With the production turned out by 
these two closely allied industries esti- 
mated in value at $130,000,000, they 
rank only behind the steel, chemical, ap- 
parel and beverage industries, it is re- 
vealed in a special American Can Com- 
pany study of the benefits of the tin 
can to the Free State’s economic welfare. 


Tracing the growth of the canning and 
can making industries over the past 50 
years, the study estimates that in 1900 
the combined value of their output was 
only some $15,000,000. By 1925 this fig- 
ure had climbed to about $59,000,000 
and then more than doubled over the last 
25 years to its present level. 


“The almost eight-fold increase in the 
value of the products of the state’s can- 
ning and can manufacturing industries 
over the 50-year period reflects such de- 
velopments as the perfection of new type 
containers that have expanded markets 
for canned products and have made pos- 
sible the packing of many items not pre- 
viously available in cans,” L. M. Good- 
win, Maryland district representative of 
the can company, explains. 


About 40 percent of the American Can 
Company’s 1949 volume, for example, 
came from markets which before the war 
were in the early stages of development 
—notably, markets created by the com- 
pany’s introduction of cans for beer, 
vacuum packed coffee and motor oil, and 
the fiber milk container. 


pound package. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY PACK 


Frozen strawberry production climbed to a very high level this year, accord- 
ing to a preliminary tabulation prepared by the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. Exclusive of California, the 1950 pack was 141,937,374 pounds 
—as compared with 98,317,626 pounds in 1949. Only in 1948 was a larger 
pack produced. Because the packing season in California extends to Novem- 
ber, figures on the pack in that state are not included in the attached tables. 

Big production gains over last year are indicated for all regions except the 
West. In the Northeast, South, and Midwest, 1950 totals are from 2% to 3 
times as great as the packs in 1949, and are larger even than 1948 totals, when 
national production reached a record high level. 


Container size usage showed some change from 1949. This year, a smaller 
percentage of the pack went into retail sizes than was the case last year. The 
1950 retail pack of some 5614 million pounds represented about 40 percent of 
the total—while in 1949, approximately 46 percent of the total was in retail 
sizes. In 1948, the retail pack represented about 35 percent of the total. 

The 12 oz. package size continued to gain in popularity. For the first time, 
the volume or retail pack in sizes of less than 16 oz. was greater than the one 


While the barrel pack, like the retail pack, was a smaller percentage of 
the total than last year, the pack in “thirties” showed a very great increase. 
The 1950 pack in thirty pound size was nearly 40 percent of the total—last 
year the 30 pound size represented only about 30 percent of the total. 
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SOIL TESTING BULLETIN 


“The Morgan Soil Testing System”’ is 
the title of the newest bulletin published 
by the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Authored by Dr. H. A. 
Lunt, Dr. C. L. W. Swanson and H. G, 
M. Jacobson, all of the Station’s Soils 
Department, it is a revision and exten- 
sion of previous publications on _ soil 
testing. 


Modern methods of soil testing were 
first developed by Dr. M. F. Morgan, late 
head of the Soils Department, in 1927. 
Unlike previous testing systems, his was 
a rapid and easy method, and brought 
soil analysis within the reach of the 
average farmer. Since his original re- 
search, Dr. Morgan made numerous ad- 
ditions and improvements to the system 
and other workers in the field have also 
made valuable contributions. All of these 
advances are included in the new publi- 
cation. 


For easy use by the laboratory techni- 
cian, all directions for reagent prepara- 
tion and test procedure have _ been 
brought together in one main section. 
Beginning with a description of general 
procedures, equipment, and preparation 
of the Morgan extracting solution, used 
in all tests, the section continues with a 
detailed account of tests for the most 
common elements. It also contains more 
recently perfected tests for the minor 
elements, such as_ boron, zine and 
copper. Eight color charts, with which 
laboratory results may be compared have 
been included in the index to facilitate 
reading of results. 


The Morgan tests may also be adapted 
for plant tissue testing, used to verify 
cases of suspected plant food deficiency 
or other nutrient abnormality in the 
field. Ten pages have been devoted to 
procedures for adapting the tests for this 
purpose. 


The bulletin also includes sections de- 
scribing how the Morgan method may 
be used to test drainage water from 
soils, irrigation waters and the like. 
Adaptation of the tests for saline or 
alkali soils is also discussed. 


The concluding section deals with in- 
terpretation of the soil tests. It points 
out that data from the quick tests must 
be considered with reference to other 
factors affecting plant growth, such as 
soil structure, drainage, organic matter 
content, seasonal conditions, plant pests 
and plant diseases. It also points out 
that representative soil samples must be 
taken for best results. If the sample is 
not representative, the test results may 
lead to erroneous interpretations and un- 
sound recommendations. The best labora- 
tory technique cannot substitute for 
poorly taken samples, it states. Inter- 
pretations of each of the common tests 
are given in this section. 
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4 CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Large 3.90-4.00 
Medium & 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears ........ ..8.35-3.45 
Center cuts ..... 1.15-1.25 
Picnic, Lge. -Mam. 2.75-2.80 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears ......... ..3.50-3.60 
Center CUtS ..1,50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ......... 3.00-3.10 
BEANS, StrINcLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. .90 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
1.45-1.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
NO. 808 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Std., Cut, No. 308 1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.10-1.20 
New York 
Fey., 3 sv., Wh., No. 2.. 
B sv., Cut, NO. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Fey., 4 Cut, 8 Of. 1.00 
No. 2 1.85 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2..1.55-1.60 
5 sv., Cut, No. 2 4501.50 
No. 10 7.25 


WISCONSIN 


2.85 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey.. 83 NO. 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
No. 10 10.65 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.40 
No. 10 9.05 
5 sv.. No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.75 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2........ 2.70-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 10 12.60 
OZARKS 
Std, Giri, 1.10-1.20 
3 sv., No. 2 2.55 
TEXAS 
No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
BANS, LIMA 
1.10 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Gr., No. 308, 2.50 
Small 2.25-2.30 
Medium 2.00 
No. 10 4.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.50 
Vis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1.07%4 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
Diced, Fey., No. 2 1.071%4-1.10 
No. 10 4.75 
ut, Fey., No. 
No. 10 4.50 
1.30 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 


Cexas, Fey., Sl., NO. 00 
No. 10 5.00 
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0 4.75 

Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0... .25 

No. 10, 60-70 Ct. 
CARROTS 


Fey., Cut, No. Z 
No. 1 


East, No. 2, Diced 

No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........0+ 1.00 
CORN 

East (New Pack) 

Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 1........1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.75 

Std, 8 oz. 90 
No. 303 1.30 

Std., No. 2 1.387% 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent., W.K. Fey., No. 303....1.55 

Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 0z..... -9714+1.00 
No. 1 1.15-1.17 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

PEAS 

MipwWEst ALASKAS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 2.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 808.........00000 1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

1.35 

Mipwest SWEETS 

Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. 1.05 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308... 

5 and 6 sv., No. 303.. 

4 sv. 1.30 


MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, 
NO. 808 


No. 10 7.00-7.25 
2 sv., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.90 
3 8 oz. -90 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 308 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungraded, 8 o2z............5 .70- .75 
No. 303 1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 8 sv., No. 2 1.35 
MARYLAND Sweets, (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. 1.00 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, 8 o2z..... -80- .85 
No. 308 
No. 2 1.40 
Std., Ungraded, No. 308 .............1.20 
No, 2 1.30 
No. 10 ‘ 6.50 


New York SwEeers 
Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 308..........2.45 
No. 2 2.70 
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5 sv., No. 303 1.50 

No. 2 1.65 

No. 10 8.25 
POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ........ 2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 4.05-4.15 

N. Y., No. 2% 1.15 

PUMPKIN 

East, Fey., No. 1.35 
No. 10 5.25 

is NO. BOB 1.00 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 .........000 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

SPINACH 

No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 §.25-5.50 

TOMATOES 

Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

Midwest, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 214, Fey., 2.60-2.70 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.00 

N. Y., Fey., Wh., No. 2 
2% 2.30 

1.60-1.70 
10 8.00 

Calif., Fey., Wh., No. 1.75 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

N. J., Fey., 14 oz. .85-2.00 

No. 10 11.50 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........1.90-2.00 
No. 10 12.50 

No. 10 10.50 

TOMATO PUREE 

1.05,'No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.80 

Indiana, Fey., 1.045, No. 1..1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 Out 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2%.......... 2.20 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 Sl. .8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

N. Y., Fey., No. 
No, 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7,50 


No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 


Halves, Fey., No. Ze 
Choice, No. 2% 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2... - 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. a4 .3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.25-3.50 
3.00-3.20 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.00 
PEARS 
Calif. N.W. 
Bart., Fey., 
No. 2% -.4.15-4.30 4.65 
Chote, 8 1.50 
No. 1 T...........2.40-2.47144 2.55-2.60 
No. 4.10-4.20 
Wei 13.00-13.75 14.85 
Std., No. 1 T -2.20-2.271%4 2.40 
No. 2%. 3.65-3.80 
N. Y., Bartletts, Ch., No. 2........ 2.70 
No. 2% 3.90 
Std., No. 2 2.10 
PEACHES 
Choice, No. 2% 2.75-2.87% 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Fey... 32 02. Bot. 1.95 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


Fla., S/A, No. 2 ......... 97%4-1.07% 


46 oz. 2.25-2.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., S/A, No. 2 ............ .9214-1.02% 
46 oz. 2.10-2.30 
ORANGE 
Flan, S/A, Now 2 0601.15 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.35 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2. s+eeeeL.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2. 30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 oz. 3.85 
6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—PeEr 
Alaska, Red, No. 1) 31.00 
19.00 
15.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .......... 18.00-19.00 
SARDINES—Pesr Case 
Maine, %4 Oil keyless ..............0 5.00 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.00-6.25 
4.15-4.25 
SHRIMP 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.65-4.75 
Jumbo 4.85-5.00 


TUNA—PeErR CASE 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 


15.50 
Std., 14.50 
Chunks & 12.50 
Fey., Light meat’ 13.50 
12.50 
Chunks & 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


(ey 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures 
All the newest and latest products . 


e Fruits Vegetables Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e¢ Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure . 

by Distributors to KNOW cannd foods .. . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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THE GENERAL BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 6) 


tuated by the capers of Jack Frost, and 
resulted in pack totals this year which 
are in sharp contrast to the inflated 
levels of activity in many other indus- 
tries. Thus, in view of the high level of 
industrial activity that seems probable 
for the coming year, and the resulting 
high level of consumer buying power, 
your overall business outlook should 
appear encouraging, in that you will 
have a free spending, high volume con- 
sumer’s market in which to adjust the 
economics of your business. 

As to specific packs, we already know 
that the pea pack wound up at about 
32.7 million cases, just about keeping 
even with the apparent rate of con- 
sumption. The outlook for the carryover 
on peas next year seems to range from 
adequate to short stocks on some grades. 
The unsold portion of the 12.7 million 
cases which you packed in Wisconsin in 
1950 should find a ready market. 

The corn pack, which strung out a 
little more than we thought it would 
when frosts started nipping away at it, 
is being estimated at 21 million cases 
and is likewise below the current rate 
of consumption, so corn appears to be 
“out of the carryover woods” of 1949. 


We've had two big string bean packs 
in a row—both over 20 million cases 


basis No. 2’s, but we know the pack 


cleaned up well last year and the consen- 
sus should be that it will do the same 
this year since this pack is steadily 
increasing in popularity and is thought 
by some to be replacing whole peeled 
tomatoes in the public favor. 

We'll have a big pack of beets this 
year—possibly over 8 million cases—but 
inventories were in order at the begin- 
ning of the pack and the prospect for 
movement into consumption appears 
excellent. 


Only one area of production lacks the 
generally satisfactory outlook character- 
istic of the major packs and that is 
evaporated milk. Barring a resurgence 
of European Relief it is doubtful if we'll 
see another 3 billion pound pack for 
sometime to come. Wisconsin which has 
slowly slipped from producing about 40 
percent of this pack pre-war to about 
25 percent at present can expect a pack 
not much different than the 1950 total— 
although, let me say here, there are so 
many variables that I am not going out 
on a limb in making an estimate. 

So there you have it—A rough indica- 
tion of how Continental Can Company 
feels about the outlook. 

To sum up, I want to point out that, 
naturally, the consumption of basic foods 
does not necessarily respond directly to 
the aljustments in industrial volume in 
the same degree that some other com- 
modiiies do, where consumer spending is 
much more elastic. Our food require- 
ments are limited to some extent, even 
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though fathers of small boys, and grand- 
fathers, such as I, find it hard to believe. 
Nevertheless, with the prospect of high 
employment and the prospect of at least 
moderate curbs on expenditures for con- 
sumer durable goods and housing, it is 
reasonable to assume that civilian re- 
quirements for foods in general are 
going to be relatively heavier in propor- 
tion to the total consumer income than 
was the case in 1950. There will be 
added to this favorable factor a certain 
volume of new requirements generated 
by the military segment of our economy 
and the inventories and stores necessary 
to support these requirements. Right 
here let us point up one note of caution! 
A lot of canned foods moved out into 
consumption channels this year that 


were not consumed. Trade stocks are in 
good shape but consumer stocks are not- 
ably high. Thus not all of next year’s 
consumption requirements are apt to be 
reflected in retail sales. Consequently, 
I would like to underscore the fact that 
while the outlook for the movement of 
next year’s pack is favorable and we 
anticipate an active packing year, we do 
not expect that the market can take any 
extraordinary packs. On this basis Con- 
tinental Can Company is planning for a 
year of substantial but not extraordi- 
nary packing activity, assuming you and 
the weatherman agree, and we are now 
laying our plans along these lines, build- 
ing up our plate inventories and cutting 
them up in anticipation of our thinking 
being correct. 


CALENDAR OF 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 1, 1950—Special Con- 
ference Tomato Color Studies, National 
Canners Association, 1133—20th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 4, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
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EVENTS 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 
vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951— Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners_ Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
ver line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—40 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Storage Tanks, 
original cost $295, our price $75 each. We have a large and 
varied stock of Tanks and Kettles at bargain prices. Also avail- 
able are many good Mixers, Fillers, Filters, Blanchers, Pulpers, 
Labelers, Vacuum Pans, Pumps, Washers, etc. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Used Pfaudler Steam Vegetable Peeler. Excel. 
lent condition. Includes high pressure washer and filling hop. 
per. Adv. 50151, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—30,000 lb. Howe Motor Truck Scale with 9 x 2 
platform, good condition. The C. H. Musselman Co., Bigler. 
ville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 Burt 1948 model AU Labeler, excellent cop. 
dition used only slightly. Machine being sold due to changing 
over to lithographed cans. Price $800.00. Rich Products Corp, 
1149 Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New, unused, on original skids, 1 Standard 
Knapp 630 Compression Unit for #10 or 404 size cartons; 30’ 
long, equipped with two (2) 1 H.P., 220/440 volt, 60 cycle, 3 
phase Motors; price $2105.00. 2 Standard Knapp 624 Compres. 
sion Units for all size cartons other than #10 or 404; 24” long, 
each Unit equipped with % H.P., 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase 
Motor; price $1800.00 each. 2 Standard Knapp No. 429 Bottom 
Gluers, each equipped with electrically heated water-jacketed 
bottom glue pots and a 5’ Belt Timer Extension to act as off- 
bearing conveyor for Case Packer; and each equipped with % 
H.P. 220/440 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase Motor; price $2320.00 each. 
Phillips Can Co., Div. Phillips Packing Co., Inc., Cambridge, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We can use Stainless Steel Kettles, 100, 300 and 
500 gallons; Stainless Steel Tanks, 200 and 500 gal., some with 
coils. Also Adjustable Can Labeler for quarts and gallons; 5 
Retorts 40” x 72” with crates. Adv. 50146, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Sales Executive, age 46, experience 
includes broker contact and direct sales to chains, wholesalers, 
etc., Southeastern States. Also thorough experience in account- 
ing, taxes, personnel and freight tariffs. Available Jan. 1. 
Adv. 50152, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Central Virginia Tomato and Peach Cannery. 
6300 square feet floor space, equipment good condition. Box 
114, Appomattox, Va. 


$$$$$ SAVED ARE $$$$$ EARNED—Check with Food Pro- 
cessing Equipment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan for your 
Canning Machinery requirements. 


FOR SALE—Over 50 Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 30 gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 
gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars Pea & Bean Fillers. Wrap 
Around Labelers. Stainless Steel Tanks. Large quantity used 
and new stainless steel sanitary fittings and valves. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1520 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Five Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, 
excellent condition, belt drive, with picking tables, used part of 
one season after complete rebuilding. Price $850.00 each. 
Southern Packing Co., Inc., Baltimore 23, Md. 


FOR SALE—Six used Tuc Cutters, model number CBR, 
Serial numbers 3157, 5136, 5153, 5154, 5156 and 5158. Price 
per Cutter is $300.00 F.0.B. Wisconsin. Oconomowoc, Canning 
Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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ers in first class condition. W.T. Onley Canning Co., Snow Hill, 


Round Green Bean Seed, 1950 crop. Price .30 lb. Southern Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Baltimore 23, Md. 


med and crushed, frozen in bbls. or cans; also Frozen Pulp in 
bbls. and freshly pressed Concord Juice, filt. or unfilt. pasteur- 


out sugar. Tenser & Phipps, 316-4th Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Four International Harvester Green Crop Load- 


Md. 
FOR SALE—25 bags 120 lbs. each, Spergon treated Ranger 


FOR SALE—Grapes. All kinds Concord Grape stock, stem: 


ized 5 gal. cans. Also complete line of other Fruit Juices with- 
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